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2. Soviet Air Forces Far East:* 
a. General: 

The Soviet Far East air arm is composed of units of the Air Force 
of the Soviet Army, Long Range Aviation, the Fighter Aviation of Air Defense, 
Naval Aviation, and supporting elements of the Civil Air Fleet. The Soviet 
air arm is well organized and equipped to carry out the mission of furnishing 
close support to the ground forces, and great strides are being made in the 
development of jet fighters and the strategic air arm. Although this force is 
limited to a slight degree by certain supply difficulties, it is a potent military 
‘weapon and could deal a staggering blow to installations in the Far East Com- 
mand in the initial stages of hostilities, particularly if surprise is achieved. 

b. Organization: 

Soviet Air Forces in the Far East are displaced eastward from Lake 
Baikal, with major components consisting of the Siberian Air’Forces (Military 
Air Forces), the Navy Fleet Air Forces, the Far East Fighter Aviation of Air 
Defense,-and the 3rd Long Range Air Army. Under the command of the 
Siberian Air Force, with headquarters at Khabarovsk, are the 9th, 10th, and 
12th Air Armies with headquarters at Vozdvizhenka, Dolinsk, and Chita 
respectively. The 3rd Long Range Air Army is a.strategic force (of 18 air 
regiments) and also has headquarters at Khabarovsk. The location of the 
control headquarters for the Far East Fighter Aviation of Air Defense is 
currently unknown. The Naval air arms in the Far East consisting of the 5th 
and 7th Fleet Air Forces, are organic to the Soviet Naval Forces, Far East, 
and have headquarters at Vladivostok and Sovetskaya Gavan, respectively. 

c. Strength and Disposition in the Far East: 

(1) Strength: : 

Aircraft, regimental strengths, and location of major com- 
ponents by military districts are given in the following table: 





Unit Location | Ftr ; Bomb Bond G/A- Trans RCN Total 
9th Air Maritime M.D. Regt 12 9 — 6 4 1° 32 
Army Liaotung - IndSq — | a= — — — —_ 
Peninsula Acft 600 9878 . — 252 138 32 1400 
10th Air Far East,.M.D. Regt -9 6 — 6 3 1 25 
Army IndSq — . — — — 30 3 
Acft | 450 252 —. 252 126 32 1112 
12th Air Trans-Baikal Regt’ - 6 3 — -3 2 1 45 
Army M.D. IndSg — ~*~ 1 — — 1 1 3 
Acft 300 1386 — — 126 42 74 . 678 
Fir Avia- Maritime M.D. Regt 6 6 
tion of Air Far East MD. IndSq — — — — — — — 
Defense Trans-Baikal Acft 300 : 300 
M.D, Liaotung 
Peninsula 
Air Force Liaotung IndSq — 1 — — 2 “2 5 
Peninsula Acft 400 304 — 52.116 872 
7th Fit Far East M.D. Regt 4 2 — — 1 1 8 
Air Force IndSq —' — — — _— 2 2 
Acft 200 84 — -—- 32 52 368 
Air Army Trans-Baikal IndSq — — = — ~— — = 
M.D. Actt 50 — 512 — 32 — 594 
Far East M.D. 
Liaotung 
Peninsula 
TOTALS —— —— Regt 46 27 16 15 1-8) 128 
Ind Sq — 2 — — 6 5 6.13 


Acft 2300 1154 512 630 422 306 5324 


* This section was prepared in coordination with FEAF. 
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(2) Disposition by Military Districts: 


Military District Ftr Bomb ean G/A “'Trans RCN Total 
Far East (Mainland) Aircraft 350 — 32 126 148 52-708 
Regt ‘To o—> 1 8° 4 #1 16 
Sqdn ; — Ss —_ 2 2 4 
Far East (Sakhalin) Aircraft 400 252 64 126 _ Ae 32 916 
Regt 8 6 2 3 1 1 21 
Sqdn ; ae 1 al 
Far East (Kurils) Aircraft 50 84 — — — — 134 
Regt 1 2 _— oo —_— = 3 
Sqdn Se Se a SL ee 
Maritime Aircraft 1000 =—598 — 84 158 116 1956 
Regt 20 14 — 2 4 3 43 
Sqdn —_ ‘1 —_- — 2 2 5 
Liaotung Peninsula Aircraft 100 ° 84 — 168 —° 32 32 416 
Regt 2 2 — 4 Al 1 10 
Sqdn — eae 
Transbaikal Aircraft 350 136 — 126 42 74 728 
Regt 7 3 — 3 1 2 16 
Sqdn.- —_— do ee 1 1 3 
Unlocated Aircraft 50 — 416 — — — 466 
Regt | 1 — 13 ptt, Seay 5 tees 14 
-Sqdn See 


Note: Confirmation has been received that jet fighter units are present in 
the Far East, 1 regiment at Konuma (Sakhalin),.and 2 regiments at Sovets- 
kaya Gavan. In addition while accepted, but not confirmed, it is believed 
that there is a jet fighter pee at Choushui aaoving: Peninsula). 


(3) Disposition in ‘China: 
The Soviets are known to be utilizing some air “facilities in 

China at the present, time. The- actual ntimber of aircraft so. deployed is 
unknown, since no firm differentiation between CCAF and SAF units is now 
possible. However, all Chinese airfields must be régarded as at least poten- 
tially available to the USSR.- For.a detailed listing of Chinese airfields and 
estimated disposition of aircraft, see Plates No. 34 and 33 respectively. 

(4) Air Facilities by Military District: 

wo _ (a) Maritime Military District 

_The Maritime Military District is served by approxi-: 
alig: 157 air facilities, concentrated for the most part-south and east of Lake 
Khanka. For locations of units and confirmed air facilities see Plate No. 12. 

(b) Sakhalin 

Sakhalin Island is eaived tig approximately 28 air facili- 

ties. For locations of units and confirmed air facilities see Plate No. 13. 
(c) Liaotung Peninsula 

The Liaotung Peninsula is served by 8 confirmed air 

facilities. For locations of units and list of these air facilities see Plate No. 14. 
(d) Kuril Islands 

The Kuril Islands are served by apenenneiely 17 air 

facilities. For locations of units and confirmed air facilities see Plate No. 15. 
_ (e) Far East Military District (Excluding Sakhalin and the 
Kuril Islands): 

The Far East Military District is served by approxi- 
iately- 178 air facilities. For locations of units and confirmed air facilities 
see Plate No. 16. . 

(f) Trans-Baikal Military District 

The Trans-Baikal Military District is served by approxi- 
mately 40 air facilities. For-locations of units and confirmed: air facilities see 
Plate No. 17. ee % nT ee gee 
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d. Efficiency of the Soviet Air Forces: 
(1) | General: 


-There are some indications that the Soviets, although they 
possess formidable numbers of aircraft, may be subject to certain weaknesses 
which might limit the operational effectiveness of Soviet air power. Available 
information indicates that the Soviets are experiencing difficulty in replacing 
worn and damaged aircraft engines and critical parts, and that there is a 
shortage of specialized personnel. Under conditions of sustained combat it 
is believed that no more than 50 per cent of the total aircraft assigned could 
be kept operational. There is no doubt that the Soviets fully realize their 

weaknesses, and are raising their standards through an intensified training 
' program. The morale of the Soviet air force personnel is excellent. - 
(2) Air Force of the Soviet Army: 

‘ Soviet air force personnel are well versed in operations con- 
cerning the support of ground armies in the field, The fighter pilots are good 
in individual combat, but seriously abuse their engines, thus failing to get 
the best performance from them and’ increasing maintenance requirements. 
Fighter pilots are believed to be only fair in collective combat and « on bomber‘ 
escort missions. The majority of the conventional fighter aircraft now, in 
general, compare favorably with United States World War II ¢onven- 
tional fighters, and latest Soviet jet fighters are considered excellent. by US. 
standards. During World War ‘IL, ground-attack pilots were very éffeétive, 
but suffered. high casualties because of the poor performance of their. basic 
aircraft, the Il-2; however, the newer II-10 is believed to have’ better flying. 
characteristics. The tactical bombers were very inefficient during World War 
II.. The bomber pilots treat their aircraft with ‘more consideration than, the 
fighter pilots, but are weak in formation flying, and are easily dispersed. The 
bomber pilots on the whole are only fair-weather flyers, and may be some- 
- what deficient in bombing’ accuracy and navigation. Both Tu-2s and Pe-2s 
are effective short range light bombers. 

(3) Long Range Air Force: 


‘It is difficult to assess the combat efficiency of the Long Range 
Air Force. Its wartime showing was very. poor, mainly because of the lack 
of trained technical personnel. However, this handicap is being overcome by 
.additional training of picked crews. It is believed that the force may still 


! 


suffer from inefficiency in navigation and all-weather flying. That the Soviets .- 


are aware of such shortcomings is pointed out by their known, current, con- 

centrated and progressive training program. The Soviet Tu-4 (B-29. type) 

compares favorably with the United States Air Force B-29 in performance. 
(4) Fighter Aviation of Air Defense: 

Despite the fact that high priorities are being given to mea- 
sures of combating air attack, the efficiency of the Fighter Aviation of Air 
Defense may be somewhat low by United States standards. The day fighter 
aircraft presently being furnished this force compare favorably with the most 
modern United States Air Force jet aircraft, and early. warning equipment is 
at least adequate. It does not appear that large forces ‘of aircraft specially 
designed as night ‘fighter interceptors are available; therefore, Soviet night 
fighter defenses against high performance bombardment penetrations may be 
somewhat ineffective. 

(5) Naval Aviation: 
See USSR Naval Forces, paragraph 3e (1). 
(6) - Civil Air Fleet: 


Because of the emphasis presenily being placed on training 


of crews of the Civil Air Fleet, there is no reason to believe that its wartime 
efficiency will suffer in comparison with the United States Air Force Troop 
Carrier:Command, except possibly for night and all-weather operations. At 
the present time very few of the transport routes are operated on a 24-hour 
basis. New operational Soviet transport aircraft are believed to be compar- 
able to the United States Air Force C-54. 

. The Civil Air Fleet is now believed to be directly subordinate 
to the Ministry of War, although its aircraft and personnel strengths aré not 
included in the order of battle estimates of the Soviet Air Forces. Neverthe- 
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less, its importance to the over-all military potential ofthe Soviet Union merits 


attention. It is likely that in the event. of emergency many units of the Civil 
Air Fleet would be completely militarized. This transfer ‘of units to military 
duty assignments could be accomplished with little difficulty, particularly since 
many of the key Civil Air Fleet positions are presently’ held by military per- 


‘sonnel, The technical training of the flying‘ and maintenance personnel of 


the Civil Air Fleet prepares such personnel for the performance of duty 
within the Soviet Air Forces. Any transfer of personnel: from the Civil Air 
Fleet to the military air forces would, to a large extent, necessitate only 
administrative processing and limited training. 

(7) Ground Servicing Operations: 

Little factual information is available for evaluating ie effi- 
ciency of the units of ground organizations servicing the flying units of the 
Soviet air forces. Although some difficulty was. experienced by a shortage 
of spare parts, there were no indications from World War II that the flying 
units were hampered seriously by inadequate supply and maintenance. 

e. Logistical Considerations: 
(1) Supply Requirements: 

The initial logistic support for combat operations of the Soviet 
air forces in the Far East does not constitute a great problem: Their daily 
supply requirement is approximately 7,000 short tons. With the exception of 
complete aircraft and motor vehicles, this figure represents the total supply 
tonnage. necessary to sustain combat operations, and is within the present 
capability of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

(2) Stockpiling in the Far East: 

(a) Petroleum Products: 

It is estimated that there are facilities capable of soutvg 


5,000,000 metric tons of petroleum now in eastern USSR with a total of 


10,000, 000 - 12 000,000 in. the entire Far East, but no firm information is avail- 
able as to the percentage of this capacity presently being used. . It is further 
estimated that sizeable stores of aviation gasoline (75 octane gasoline capable 
of being blended into 91-95 octane gasoline) have been established in the 


Far East. It is believed that blending agents are available to convert the whole — 


of this supply, or any portion of the total, into the required octane gasoline. 
It is estimated that the amount of aviation gasoline in storage is adequate for 
initial full-scale operations, but insufficient to sustain maximum employment 


’ of available aircraft over an extended period. Similarly, jet fuel is probably 


stored in sufficient quantity for an initial period of maximu meffort, but not in 
such:quantity as.to preclude the eventual necessity of transporting supplemen- 
tal stores to the Far East. 


(b) Munitions: 
Information is not available as to the extent of bomb 


‘and aircraft ammunition stockpiling in the Far East. However, it is believed _ 


that the majority of the munitions plants continued to operate at full capacity 
for some time after the termination of hostilities, and that beth bombs and. 
ammunition are available for at least one year’s operations. 
. (ce) . Spare Parts: | 

The Soviet economy is fully capable of supplying the 
present, Soviet Air Force with adequate’ quantities of armaments and ammuni- 
tion, and with all the usual materials necessary for the maintenance of air 
bases and their personnel. 

(3) Supply Bases in the Far East: 


Principal supply bases in the Far East are sa fis ‘Praia: 
Siberian . Railroad. Large petroleum storage facilities are. available in the 


Vladivostok-Voroshilov-Nakhodka triangle, in the Khoral-Spassk Dalniy--. 


Voroshilov triangle, in the Khabarovsk, Komsomolsk, and Irkutsk’ areas of 
Siberia, and in the Toyohara area of Sakhalin. . Principal. munitions 
manufacture and storage facilities are in the Vladivostok-Voroshilov-Nakhodka 
triangle, in the Khabarovsk, Sovetskaya Gavan, Komsomolsk, Chita and 
Irkutsk areas of Siberia, and in the Toyohara area of Sakhalin. © 
(4) Airlift. : 
Although present Soviet transport sieagi- is inadequate 
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for such a mission, it is possible that by utilizing reserve aircraft and probably 
expanded wartime transpcrt production, an airlift of sufficient size could 
be initiated to supplement the Trans-Siberian Railroad for support of air force 
units in the forward areas. Assuming that adequate stockpiles of bombs, 
ammunition and aviation fuels would be available, aircraft could transport 
from the Lake Baikal area to forward areas approximately the 1,600 tons per 
day of Class I, II, III and. IV supplies required for.combat by. the air regiments 
believed currently assigned. However, to maintain an airlift capable of satis- 
fying the.total supply requirements would be an mee task. 
f. Air Defense Capabilities: 

In obtaining early warning of-air attack against the USSR proper, 
Soviet defense forces are considerably aided by the existence cf Soviet control 
or partial control in areas contiguous to the Soviet Union. .Sinkiang, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, and the Kuril Islands provide a buffer area in the Far East. 
Soviet vessels, including the ‘Asiatic fishing fleets, further extend the areas 
from which warning may be obtained. It is believed that visual and sonic 
warning obtained through maximum usage of buffer areas can offer an 
effective atixiliary system for the Soviets in ‘obtaining information necessary 
for the efficient defensive employment of their air forces. This would be 
particularly important should Soviet radar equipment be saturated and 
jammed. : 

Present information Aeasics the existence of an extensive chain 
along the eastern Siberian coast. In this connection, it is significant that the 
known radar systems on the Soviet western front contain much more 
equipment than the minimum necessary to establish ‘an adequate warning 
net—a condition which probably would not exist if the Soviets were short 
of radar equipment needed to give warning of air attack in other areas. The 
established land-based radar chains are probably augmented by shipborne - 
early warning radar which considerably extends the. range of shore 
installations ‘and provides coverage for areas not served by the shorebased 
sets.: There are indications that the Soviets have indigenous equipment and 
will not have to rely completely cn foreign production or copies of: foreign 
equipment for radar defense. See plates No. 18 and 19 for location of ‘Soviet 
radar sites in the Far: East. 

The Soviets are capable of te various types of action of an 
electronic countermeasures nature. It is probable that with the’ exception 
of airborne blind-bombing radar, Soviet countermeasures could seriously 
limit the usefulness of any equipment of a World War II type which had not 
been modified to incorporate effective anti-jammiing féatures. 

The fighter strength of the Soviet air forces in the Far East 
is estimated to be 2,300 aircraft. Of this number, approximately 300 aircraft 
are assigned to the Fighter Defense Force. The’ majority of fighters presently 
assigned are believed to be MIG-15 jets, possibly some of the older MIG-9 
and YAK-15 jets, and conventional fighters of the La-7, La-9 and La-11 types:. 

, In addition to their own 85mm antiaircraft weapons, the Soviets 
acquired large quantities of German 88mm guns and were furnished, through 
lend-lease, a small quantity of United States 90mm and 120mm antiaircraft 
guns. It is quite likely that the Soviets are cognizant of the advantages, 
designs, and principles of the proximity fuze. The ability of the Soviet 
electronic industry to produce operational quantities of proximity fuzes for 
antiaircraft artillery is currently an unanswered question. Since the cessation 
of hostilities, the USSR has pursued a thorough program of exploitation of 
German scientists, scientific research centers, and production facilities, both 
in the Soviet occupied area of Germany and in the USSR using the personnel 
and equipment which were evacuated to the USSR. Because of the advantages 
accruing from these sources of improvements and the added knowledge that 
antiaircraft equipment is continuing to be manufactured, both in the USSR 
and the satellite countries, it is reasonable to assume that the Soviets will 
have antiaircraft guns at least equal in quality to those used by the Germans 
at the peak of their defense effort. However, considering probable Soviet 
shortage of electronic fire control, equipment, and probable shortcomings in 
technique and efficiency, it is indicated that the resulting antiaircraft defense 
is not apt to be any more effective than that of Germany in World War II. 
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Consequently, air operations up to 25,000 feet, using tactics similar to those 
employed in World War II, would probably encounter effective fire from 
Soviet AAA; and less effective continuously pointed fire would be encountered 
up to 30,000 feet. 

In the Far East, antiaircraft artillery is located at Yuzhno 
Sakhalinsk, Korsakovo, Sovetskaya Gavan, Mys Yegorova, Olga, Valentinovka, 
Sergeyevka, Chongjin, Hungnam, P’yongyang, Antung, Harbin, Shuang-cheng, 
Mukden, Liaoyang, Anshan, Chuang-ho, Port Arthur, and Dairen, and has 
been reported at Nikolaevsk, Dekastri, and Shanghai. Antiaircraft artillery 
also has been reported at such inland cities as Iman, Voroshilov, Khabarovsk, 
Komsomolsk and Chita. It is highly-probable that other important areas 
also have their quota of antiaircraft defense. 

g. Offensive Air Capabilities: 

The Soviets with the assigned aircraft in the Far East are under 
optimum conditions, capable of launching a total of 1800 fighter, 567 ground 
attack, and 1499 bomber sorties during the initial 24-hour period of 
hostilities. It is estimated that the approximately 300 aircraft of the Fighter 
Defense Force would be held in reserve for defensive tactics, and a sortie 
estimate for this total of fighters has not been included in the figures cited. 
In addition, it is estimated that approximately one-third of the fighter and 
bomber strength of the Far East Military District would be employed against 
Alaskan installations, and in this event the estimated number of sorties for 
these categories of aircraft shown above would be further reduced. Although 
not all of these aircraft have the range capability of striking all available 
- targets, certain of them could fly two sorties over a 24-hour period. The 
indeterminable factors of attrition, retaliation, maintenance and replacement 
will almost immediately affect these capabilites to an unknown degree. 

h. Airlift Capabilities: 

Any estimate of the airlift capabilities of the Soviet Union must 
necessarily be premised upon the capabilities of the Civil Air Fleet, since, as 
previously mentioned, the Soviet air forces possess no arm comparable to the 
Troop Carrier Command and Military Air Transport Service of.the United 
States Air Force. The strength of the expanded wartime “Guards Airborne 
Brigade” was 4,200 men and included the following units: ‘Four parachute 
' battalions; one anti-tank battalion; one antiaircraft battalion; one artillery 
battalion and possibly one light tank battalion. It is estimated that on a strict 
tonnage basis, without reference to volume, brigade equipment would require 
60 medium transport aircraft for airlift. The 4,200 men could be carried by 
233 medium transports assuming maximum load of 18 paratroopers per 
aircraft. A unit of fire for all weapons of the airborne brigade would require 
approximately 38 additional medium transports. Thus, to airlift an airborne 
brigade, Jess the light tank battalion, would require 331 medium transports. 
The resupply of an airborne brigade would require approximately 40 medium 
transports per day, based on a per-man per-day requirement of 5 pounds. 
It is estimated that the USSR could make available 2000 transport aircraft for 
a single airlift in a vital airborne operation. In arriving at this figure, it is 
considered that the USSR currently has a minimum of 2500 transports in actual 
operation, including the Civil Air Fleet, and probably have better than 1000 
additional transports in reserve status. Although heretofore airborne troops 
were believed to operate as brigades, there is now evidence that they have 
been organized on a divisional basis and may consist of a parachute regiment 
and an air-transportable brigade with an estimated strength of from 6,000 to 
7,200 men. The chart below gives airlift capacities of these numbers of 
aircraft with and without each aircraft towing one KZ-20 glider capable of 
carrying 10 fully equipped airborne troops: 


No. A/B Troops w/Support- Maximum Combat 


Airlift ing Weapons and Equipment Radius N. Miles 
1200 Medium Transports 15,200 525 
1200 Medium Transports . 
plus 1200 KZ-20s 24,200 400 - 
1600 Medium Transports ' 20,400 525 
1600 Medium Transports 
plus 1600 KZ-20’s 31,800 400 
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2. Chinese Comunist Air Force: 


a. General: 


A realistic estimate of the air strength in Communist China, cannot 
be confined to the Chinese Communist Air Force alone, but must include 
aircraft of the Soviet Union present in China as well as the North Korean 
Air Force, A specific breakdown of aircraft into CCAF, SAF or NKAF units 
is not considered possible at this time. The lack of such a breakdown does not 
distract from the strength available, rather, it eliminates the numérous supposi- 
tions which would creep into. the estimate if such an attempt were made. 
Inasmuch as the national ownership of the aircraft does not preclude their 
use as ostensibly CCAF, it is assumed that the’ apparent singleness of purpose 
in Korea of the Chinese, North Koreans and Soviets would permit pilots of 
each nationality to fly under the CCAF banner. Therefore, in this estimate, 
references to the CCAF will be construed to include all aircraft present in 
Communist China, regardless of ownership. 


b. Organization and Disposition: 


Detailed intormation on the organization and unit disposition 
of the Chinese Communist Air Force is lacking; however, general data is 
available. The CCAF is considered to be an autonomous organization on the 
same level with the Army and Navy, but all subordinate to the People’s 
Liberation Army Headquarters at Peiping. It is believed that immediately 
subordinate to the major air force headquarters at Peiping are Air Force 


Headquarters in each of the six military areas into which China, including - 


Manchuria, is divided, i.e, Northeast, North, East, Central and South, 
Southwest and Northwest: The relationship between these commands and the 
tactical units located within their geographical jurisdiction is not known. 


'» Indications are that the CCAF has advanced well beyond an initial 
organizational structure of Air Regiments and that there now exist Air 
Divisions. The reports thus far received suggest a cadre of at least 16 Air 
Divisions. Knowledge -of this level of organization is recent, therefore not 


all divisions have been identified; some possibly are not completely formed - 


as yet. In addition to these 16 divisions, reports indicate that there are other 


divisions, suggesting that the initial 16 are the nucleus of the CCAF organiza- 


tion and that others are still being formed—one of which mentioned is the 18th 
at Canton, where activity has heretofore been considered negligible, the 
identified units included in the 16 Air Divisions are located in the active areas 
of Shanghai and further north. 


The aircraft distribution by Military Districts is as follows: 


Northeast MD - 785 combat aircraft (560 fighters, 95 bombers and 
130 ground attack) 

North MD - 35 combat aircraft (20 fighters, 15 bombers). 

East MD - 310 combat aircraft (195 fighters, 70 bombers, and 45 
ground attack). 

South and Central MD - 25 combat aircraft (all fighters). 

Not included in the above are 100 transports, small units of which 

strength see Map Plate No. 33. 

are scattered throughout China. For detailed disposition by 

strength see Map Plates No. 33. 


c. Strength: 


The strength of the air force in China is now estimated to be 


1,255 aircraft. This estimate includes only first-line combat aircraft and does - 
not include training-type aircraft believed available in considerable numbers. 


The estimated types and numbers of combat aircraft are as indicated below. 


800 Fighters 
150 Conventional (La-9s, La-1ls and YAK-9s) 
650 Jets (525 MIG-15s, 125 others, MIG-9s and YAK-15s) 
175 Ground Attack (I1-10s) 
180 Light Bombers (Tu-2s) 
100 Transports 
80 Li-2s and I1-12s 
20 C-47%7s and C-46s 
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The total CCAF personnel strength is estimated to include at 
least 2000-2500 fully qualified combat pilots, with at Jeast twice that number 
in training at large training centers such as Chiamussu, Harbin and Mutan- 
chiang. At least 500 of these combat-ready pilots are believed qualified to 
fly jet aircraft and an additional 350 jet pilots are estimated to be in advanced 
training stages. No accurate estimate of ground personnel can be made; how- 
ever, with the reports of continuing expansion of ground training facilities, it 
is believed the enemy has a sufficient number of ground personnel to adequate- 
ly maintain the aircraft available. The ground crew units are belived to be 
liberally interspersed with Soviet technicians and advisors, who, once their 
mission of training has been completed, will gradually relinquish their control 
to (the indigenous) Chinese ground crews. 


d. Combat Efficiency: 


In no instance has it been possible to definitely identify the 
pilot of any aircraft engaged by United Nations planes as Chinese Communist, 
North Korean or Soviet, and thus it has not been possible to independently 
evaluate the combat efficiency of CCAF pilots. Combat efficiency of the 
CCAF during the middle of 1950 is believed to have been at least fair; however, 
since the latter part of that year, intensive efforts have been made to raise its 
combat effectiveness. It is estimated that at least 2000-2500 combat qualified 
pilots currently are available to the CCAF; and, in all probability, twice 
that number are in training. This total includes at least 500 combat-ready jet 
pilots; but does not include an additional 350 pilots believed to be in advanced 
jet training stages. Present air activity indicates that several of the CCAF 
organized units are conducting OTU-type training. Reports received from 
United Nations fighter and bomber units which Have engaged in aerial 
combat with enemy aircraft indicate a steady over-all improvement in opera- 
ticnal tactics, although the degree of individual pilot aggressiveness has 
fluctuated periodically. Generally, enemy aerial gunnery has been poor. 
Reports have indicated that enemy pilots have profitably emulated F-86 tactics 
as a result of combat experience gained over Korea, and this -experience 
together with the alleged intensive training activity, should result in continu- 
ing improvement in tactics, aggressiveness and gunnery. It must be borne in 
mind, also, that in practically all instances of aerial. combat in..which CC 
pilots could have participated, the psychological factor of the Manchurian 
sanctuary undoubtedly was a potent contributor to combat morale. Should. 
the enemy be forced to relinquish the advantage of heretofore inviolate bases— 
through commitment to a major portion of his fighter strength to offensive 
Korean operations—it is possible that considerable deleterious effect on 
combat morale, and therefore on combat effectiveness, would result. Mainten- 
ance and serviceability within the CCAF is an unknown factor of the over-all 
combat effectiveness. No accurate estimate of ground personnel strength 
can be made; however, with the reports of continuing expansion of ground 
training facilities, it is believed the enemy has a sufficient number to 
adequately maintain the aircraft accredited to him. Since the CCAF is almost 
wholly dependent upon Soviet sources of supply for aircraft, spare parts, 
and technical guidance, it must be assumed that maintenance—at least for 
the present—is as good as that of Soviet air forces in the Far East, which 
‘is considered adequate. On this basis, it is believed that, following a stand; 
down, maintenance and serviceability could be built. up sufficiently to sustain 
a maximum effort of 90% of available aircraft for the initial 24-hour period. 


e. Logistical Considerations: 


It is believed that the conglomeration of USAF, RAF, and Japanese 
aircraft models which previously formed the main body -of the CCAF has 
within the past year given way to a few models of Soviet origin, thereby 
amelicrating the previously serious problem of spare parts. Until: very 
recently numerous reports referred to a shortage of aviation fuel, all of 
which must be shipped into China. However, a steady rise in the sortie rate 
noted for the CCAF gives considerable indication that any shortage which 
may have existed heretofore has now been solved, at least to some degree. 
It may have been that the relatively low sortie rate previously noted was due to 
a conservation measure rather than an actual shortage of fuel and that now 
in the interests of training priorities, this conservation has been relaxed. 
While logistical problems undoubtedly exist, arid may continue to partially 
restrict combat and training operations, it is believed that the CCAF will 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ENEMY AIRCRAFT 
IN CHINA - MANCHURIA 













Aircraft 
Unit No. Type Location 
Hq, Chinese Communist Air Force Peiping 
Ftr Regt 50 4 «=MIG-15 Mukden 
Ftr Regt - 50 MIG-15 . Mukden 
Ftr Regt 50 MYIG-15 Mukden 
Fir Regt 30 Other Jets Mukden 
Fir Regt 30 Other Jets Mukden 
Ftr Regt 50 MIG-15 Anshan 
Ftr Regt 30 Other Jets Anshan 
Ftr Regt 50 MIG-15 Liaoyang 
Ftr Regt 50 MIG-15 Antung il 
: Fir Regt 45 Conv. Firs Shanghai rS|FTR JET 
e Fir Regt 50. MIG-15 >. Ghanehat 
Fir Rest - 50 MIG-15 . YYatungkou 
Fir Rest 40 MIG-15 Tsingtao a ETR JET 
Fir Regt 40 MIG-15 Tsingtao 
Fir Sqdn 25. Conv. Ftrs. Fengcheng 
Ftr Sqdn 15  MIG-15 Ssupingchieh 
Ftr Sqdn 15 MIG-15 Yungchi 
Fir Sqdn 10 Conv. Firs. Canton 
Ftr Sqdn 15 Other Jets Canton 
Fir Sqdn 25 Conv. Ftrs. Yenchi 
Ftr Sqdn 20 Conv. Firs. Hsuchou 
Ftr Sqdn 20 Other Jets Yangtsun 
Ftr Sqdn 15 MIG-15 Kungchuling 
Ftr Sqdn 25. Conv. Ftrs. "Anshan 
Bomb Regt 40 TU-2 Shanghai 
Bomb Regt 35 «= TU-2 Ssupingchieh 
Bomb Regt 35 =TU-2 Harbin 
Bomb Regt 30 =TU-2 Nanking 
Bomb Sqdn 10 TU-2 Mukden 
Bomb Sqdn 15 TU-2 Liaoyang 
Bomb Sqdn 15 TU-2 '  Peiping 
G/A Regt 45 IL-10 Hsuchou 
G/A Regt 45 IL-10 Kaiyuan 
G/A Regt 45 IL-10 , Kaiyuan 
G/A Sadn ‘15 IL-10 Fengcheng 
G/A Sqdn 10 =©IL-10 Anshan 
G/A Sqdn 15 IL-10 Chinhsien 
Trans Regt 25 IL-12 -Mukden 
Trans Regt. 25 Li-2 Peiping 
Trans Regt 25 C-46, C-47, LI-2 Peiping 
; QUARTERS 
Trans Sqdn 10 = LI-2 Shanghai ere 
Trans Sqdn 15 = =«IL-12 Hankow and -_ 
one BATTLE 
: ND NKAF 
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have accuniulated prior to the opening of a major air assault sufficient avgas 
and other aviation supplies and materiel for sustained operations. 


f. Airberne Capacity: 

Although the number of transport aircraft currently available to 
the CCAF is comparatively small, paratroop and airborne training on a 
fairly large-scale has been reported. With the 100 twin-engine transports 
believed currently available, the enemy is capable of airlifting upwards of 
2000 troops approximately 500 nautical miles in a single operation with 
sufficient fighter cover. The possibility of the enemy launching an airborne 
attack of appreciable magnitude is dependent only upon the acquisition of 
additional transport aircraft and crews, since both. para and airborne troops 
are believed available in sizeable numbers. 


g. Combat Potential: 

Assuming adequate POL and maintenance, the CCAF with its 
currently estimated strength is believed to be capable of initiating approxi- 
mately 720 fighter (at least 585 in jet aircraft), 162 bomber, 157 ground attack 
and 90 transport sorties over an initial 24-hour period based on 90% of avail- 
able aircraft. Although all of the aircraft available do not have the range 
capability of striking all available targets, certain of them could fly two 
sorties over a 24-hour period. The indeterminable factors of attrition, retali- 
ation, maintenance and replacement will almost immediately affect these 
capabilities to an unknown degree. On the other hand, sortie rates would, of 
course, increase according to the numbers of additional aircraft made available 
by the USSR. 


The greatest potential threat to the Far East is the possible use 
force for air operations against Korea, Okinawa, Taiwan and the Philippine 
Islands. 

h. Air Facilities: 
There are approximately 125 major airfields in Communist China, 
all of which have all-weather runways and permanent type facilities. For 
a tabulation and location of these major airfields see Map Plate No. 34. 
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